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A s a writer launching his literary career in Rome, Horace had 
plenty of poetic styles to pick from when it came to creating 
his first work. The grand themes of epic, the lovelorn lines of 
elegy, or picturesque pastoral verse were all tried and tested 
areas where a poet could make his name. However, out of all 
the genres to choose from, Horace settled on satire - a style of 
poetry notorious at that time for its abuse, insults, and fero¬ 
cious attacks on famous figures. Here Sarah Wolstencroft 
explores Horace’s adoption and adaptation of this most volatile 
of genres. 


A risky choice 

The decision to alight on satire is one that 
at first seems risky and reckless. Satire is 
a genre that feeds off its contemporary 
surroundings and draws its material from 
real life rather than myth. Less than a 
decade earlier, the proscriptions of 43 B.c. 
had left Rome soaked in the blood of lead¬ 
ing citizens. Horace’s own past was also 
potentially problematic - he had fought on 
the losing side at the battle of Philippi in 
42 B.c., backing Julius Caesar’s assassins 
Brutus and Cassius against the victorious 
Octavian and Marc Antony. In the wake of 
such turbulent recent history, Horace 
would perhaps have been wise to steer 
clear of a genre so closely associated with 
current events and speaking out against 
prominent figures. But despite these 
possible dangers, Horace not only chose 
to write satire, he also managed to use it 
as the springboard to a literary career that 
secured his place in the highest levels of 
Roman society. He transformed satire and 
made something that had once been infa¬ 
mous as the poetry of abuse into a genre 
used to celebrate tolerance, moderation 
and friendship - a much safer set of 
themes for a poet writing after such trou¬ 
bled times in Rome. 

Satire before Horace 

The founder of Roman satire had been the 
second-century B.c. poet Lucilius, whose 
work today survives only in fragments. He 
is described in a letter to Cicero as using 
his poetry to launch vicious attacks on 
hated targets and his name seems to have 
been almost a byword for abusive writing. 


The term most commonly associated with 
Lucilius’ work was libertas, ‘freedom’. In 
Lucilius’ case, it meant the freedom to 
speak out against anyone he wanted. But 
by the time Horace came to write his 
satires 150 years later, the political land¬ 
scape had shifted from what it had been in 
Lucilius’ day. The Republic had all but 
slipped away, as power moved into the 
hands of one man. The type of free speech 
linked to Lucilius, with its inventive 
insults and unrestrained attacks, would 
have been a dangerous approach to imitate 
in Horace’s time. Yet, the idea of libertas 
was still a very powerful one and one 
which Rome’s ruler Octavian - the future 
emperor Augustus - may perhaps have 
been keen to be associated with, particu¬ 
larly after the city’s recent bloody history. 
Horace solved this problem by choosing 
to celebrate a different sort of freedom. He 
used his satire to focus on a quieter and 
more private type of freedom, the freedom 
to live a peaceful life free from judgement. 
Horace took the focus away from abuse 
and invective and created a gentler form 
of the genre which praised friendship and 
moderation. By doing this, he still kept 
satire’s celebrated link with libertas but 
presented an updated version of exactly 
what that now meant. His poetic debut 
reclaimed the idea of libertas from satire’s 
outspoken Republican past and trans¬ 
formed it into something more suitable - 
and much safer - for his own day. 

From malice to moderation 

Horace’s different approach to writing 
satire is clear from the very beginning of 
his book. It opens with Horace asking his 


friend and patron Maecenas, a close friend 
and adviser of Octavian, why some people 
are never happy with what they have. This 
sets the tone for the whole poem, not as a 
direct naming and shaming of specific 
individuals but instead as a cosy conver¬ 
sation that the reader almost feels like they 
are eavesdropping on. The presentation of 
the poem in this way also fits well with the 
theme of friendship which will continue 
throughout the whole collection. Horace 
urges his audience to be happy with what 
they have and warns against greedily 
stockpiling great stores of wealth. The 
despised miser lying alone on his sickbed 
(1.1.80-8) and the grisly end of wealthy 
Ummidius (1.1.94-100) are used as warn¬ 
ings of what happens to anyone who 
ignores Horace’s advice. Scrooge-like 
hoarders should beware. The goal, says 
Horace, is not to grab as much as possible 
or pile up more than anyone else but to 
reach the end of life contented and happy, 
like the dinner-guest who has eaten well 
(1.1.117-20). Horace’s audience might 
have been braced for Lucilius’ style of 
poetry, but instead they found a form of 
satire bringing a message of moderation 
and tolerance, which was more concerned 
with ‘telling the truth with a smile’ 
(1.1.24-5) than taking scathing swipes at 
anyone. 

This emphasis on moderation was 
perhaps a sensible stance for a poet like 
Horace to adopt. After so many years of 
violence and unrest as rivals battled for 
power, the idea of acceptance instead of 
enviously eyeing what others have would 
have fitted in well with the changed ideo¬ 
logy at Rome and the desire for peace after 
so much strife. Enjoy what you have, 
advises Horace, and find happiness in 
pleasures such as friendship instead. 

Friendship and forgiveness 

Friendship is one of the strongest themes 
running throughout Horace’s Satires and 
the importance he places on it is seen 
clearly in the third poem of his first book 
of satires. Horace encourages his readers 
to tolerate their friends’ faults in the hope 
that their own failings are accepted in 
return. Instead of using a friend’s short¬ 
comings as ammunition against them, as 
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satire had done in the past, Horace advises seeing them in a more 
positive and forgiving light. Insulting jibes about personal char¬ 
acteristics are replaced with affectionate pet-names and tactful 
descriptions, where show-offs are called ‘pleasing to their 
friends’ (1.3.50) and a person who is easily angered is ‘spirited’ 
(1.3.53). Even Horace admits he is not entirely free of faults 
himself, as he appeals to Maecenas to tolerate the way he blun¬ 
ders in on him when he’s quietly thinking (1.3.63-5). Instead of 
using his satire to attack other people, Horace chose a much more 
self-deprecating style of poetry. 

A hidden message 

The concept of friendship is so important to the Satires that 
Horace has even hidden a secret message connected to it in the 
ninth poem of the book. Carefully concealed in the letters that 
begin lines 24 to 28 of that poem is an acrostic spelling out the 
word amico - to a friend. 

‘nam quis me scribere plures 
ant citius possit versus? quis membra movere 
mollius? invideat quod et Hermogenes ego canto. ’ 
interpellandi locus hie erat: ‘est tibi mater, 
cognati, quis te salvo est opus?’ ‘hand mihi quisquam: 
omnes composui. ’ felices! nunc ego resto. ’ 

‘For who can write more verses 
than me or write faster? Who can move their limbs 
more delicately? Even Hermogenes would be jealous 
when I sing. ’ 

Here was a chance to interrupt. ‘Have you got a mother, 
relatives who depend on your wellbeing? ’ ‘No one at all. 
They’re all laid to rest’. ‘Lucky them! Now I’m left.’ 

As well as the open and obvious celebration of friendship found 
in his poems, Horace reinforced the idea with this hidden tribute 
woven into his work. Satire was now a genre that could take a 
gentler approach. The ideas of tolerance, forgiveness, and friend¬ 
ship that Horace advocated in his poems were all linked to the 
sort of libertas that his style of satire celebrated. It no longer 
meant exploiting the freedom to attack and speak out, but was 
instead the freedom to be yourself - faults and all - and still be 
accepted and welcomed by your friends. 

Poetry and position 

Horace’s emphasis on friendship and what it means could also 
be read as a message about the poet’s own position. The name- 
dropping in the opening line of the first book reveals his friend¬ 
ship with Maecenas, which puts Horace in a very exclusive social 
circle. By showing how he believed friendship should work and 
the importance he placed on it, Horace could perhaps reassure 
his famous friends that he would not use them as his satiric targets 
or share any of their secrets in his work. It is a declaration of his 
discretion and trustworthiness as well as celebration of friend¬ 
ship. By advertising his relationship with Maecenas in this way, 
Horace could also link his friend - and his friend’s powerful 
allies, such as Octavian - with the type of freedom celebrated in 
his sort of satire. Libertas was not just an idea from Rome’s free¬ 
speaking Republican past; Horace showed it could still thrive - 
albeit in a slightly different way - under Rome’s current ruling- 
class. Horace revealed what freedom meant among his powerful 
friends and linked them with the ideas of tolerance and accept¬ 
ance. 


A new style of satire 

Satire may at first have seemed a strange choice of genre for a poet 
trying to make a name for himself after such troubled times, partic¬ 
ularly one who had previously fought against the man who was now 
Rome’s ruler. Horace could easily have opted for a less risky form 
of literary debut, such as celebrating Octavian’s rise to power in 
epic or drawing safer material from myth. Choosing satire as the 
genre of his first published work was a gamble that had the poten¬ 
tial to result in dangerous consequences for a poet at the start of his 
career. But it was a gamble that paid off handsomely. Horace 
showed how he could still write satire that was full of its famous 
libertas but in a way that now praised friendship and moderation 
instead of focusing on abuse and attacks. Horace used his poetry to 
redefine and rework the idea of freedom and created a refashioned 
genre that celebrated a set of values suited to his time. As well as 
this, Horace’s Satires also worked as a personal introduction to the 
poet himself. He may once have been on the wrong side at Philippi, 
but through his poetry Horace placed himself firmly on the side of 
his powerful friends as a writer who could be trusted not to turn on 
them. Horace’s transformation of satire - and himself - was a 
success. 

Sarah Wolstencroft nowadays teaches Latin and Classics at the 
University of Glasgow, after spending twen ty years as a journalist. 
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